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sonation has kept its hold upon audiences, and whenever it is revived for an occasional performance or for a longer "run," it never fails to draw full houses ; and so it doubtless will do to the end of the actor's career. It is likely enough that it will be the piece in which he will take his farewell.
He himself was now becoming a "personality." Every one of note discovered that he was interesting in many ways, and was eage'r to know such a man. The accomplished Sir Ev Bulwer-Lytton wrote that his performance was " too admirable not to be appreciated by every competent judge of art," and added, " that any author would be fortunate who obtained his assistance in some character that was worthy of his powers." A little later the actor took this hint, and was glad to do full justice to several pieces of this brilliant and gifted man.1
At this time there was a clever young man " on town " who had furnished Mr. Vezin with a fine and effective play, ' The Man o' Airlie,' from a German original. He was a poet of much grace, his lines were musical, and suited for theatrical delivery ; he had
1 Lord Lytton, to the last, was eager that new pieces of his work should find their way to the stage. But he had long since lost his cunning, and some rash managers, who made the experiment after his death, had to rue their venture. Mr. Forster once read aloud to me the ' Walpole,' a sort of poem, but no play. I have also read 'The Captives' in manuscript, which seems quite un-suited to the stage. ' Brutus,' though brought out superbly at the Princess's Theatre, failed disastrously. 'The House of Darnley,' produced at the Court Theatre, was a pleasing, interesting piece, but did not attract.How dare you ?'    The incidents, too, connected with his gout lent a grotesqueness that was diverting; together with the piteous irritation as to the missing corkscrew, his figure being full of strange twitches and jerks and angles."
